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RADIO AND TELEVISION 
SOUND EFFECTS 


Robert B. Turnbull, Senior Soundman, 
Don Lee Broadcasting System 
334 pages, $4.50 


A book designed not only for the sound technician, but also 
for the radio director and writer in that it fully explores the 
possibilities and uses of sound effects. Sound effects problems 
and solutions, necessary attributes of a soundman, special uses 
of sound effects, and sound in television are all fully covered. 
In addition, the author has provided a list of suitable records, 
a Glossary of over 500 television and radio terms, and detailed 
construction drawings that show how to build equipment that 
cannot be purchased anywhere 


Contents: Types and Uses of Sound Effects. The Psychology 
of Sound. Timing. Imagination. Finesse. Manual Effects. 
Recorded Effects. Electronic and Acoustical Effects. Special 
Uses of Sound. Microphones. Directing. Writing. Working a 
Show. Types of Shows. Sound in Television. Evolution of 
Sound in Radio Drama. Improvised Sounds. Constructing 
Sound-Effects Equipment. In Closing. Glossary. 














auailatle apring, 1952... 


TEACHING THROUGH RADIO 
AND TELEVISION, Rev. 


William B. Levenson and 
Edward Stasheff 


A complete discussion of the use of radio and television in 
schools and colleges, with emphasis on the production and 
utilization of educational programs specifically designed for 
class-room listening and viewing. This new edition brings radio 
education up to date, including the experience of the many new 
FM stations in schools and colleges which have been estab 
lished in the past five years. 


Contents: The Contributions of Broadcasting to Teaching. 
The Development of Broadcasting in Schools. Preparing the 
Educational Radio Program. Preparing the Educational Tele 
vision Program. Presenting the Radio Program. Presenting 
the TV Program. Selecting and Using Radio and TV Programs. 
Measuring the Results. Broadcasting Activities within the 
School. Recordings 


TELEVISION 
PROGRAMMING AND 
PRODUCTION, Rev. 


Richard Hubbell 
240 pages, $3.25 


This revision presents an approach for the television produc- 
tion man, giving practical advice on the design and manipula- 
tion of studio equipment, and also considers the work of the 
director, writer, and actor. In the original edition of this book 
the author developed a number of basic theories and tech- 
niques. Much of this original text has been retained in this 
ecition, but technical chapters have been brought up to date 
and a good deal of new material has been added. 


Contents: Introduction. The Nature of Television. Distinc 
tive Characteristics of Television. The Theatre and Television. 
Television and Motion Pictures. Blind Radio vs. Television 
The Television Camera. Camera Mobility. A Background for 
Camera Technique. Camera Techniques. Composition and the 
Cameraman. Editing the Television Picture. Video Effects and 
Lighting. Fundamental Problems and Theory. Toward a Video 
Technique. The Microphone and the Audio. Realism and 
Acoustic Perspective. The Use of Sound. The Use of Music 
Television Programming in England. Going on the Air. 
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AER Celebrates Tenth Anniversary 





HIS ISSUE IS INTENDED to commemorate the Tenth An 
niversary of our Association. Earlier, many discussions 
were held to decide on its size and content. Several fac 

the illness 
of some and the burden of unusually heavy loads in the case 
of others. Because the amount of advertising secured did 
not come up to expectations, President Crabbe was unwill 


ing to authorize an increase in size above the usual 16 pages. 


tors have prevented the realization of these plans 


This issue, the last for the current school year, is much 
the same as any other. Perhaps that is as it should be. The 
complete file of the f/5R Journal during the past ten years 
constitutes the best history of what the organization has 
accomplished. And most members, this writer believes, are 
more interested in what is happening today than reading 


historical accounts of the “highlights” of the past ten years 

The the Nation” series was 
planned last fall before a decision had been reached to omit 
the May issue. As a stations—W SUI 
KSUI KSAC-—have write-ups in this issue. The im 
portance of the work of these two stations should bring no 


“Educational Stations of 


consequence two 


and 


criticism for the inclusion of both in a single issue 


the lead 
article the plans for the 1951 Columbus Institute, as has been 


This, the last Journal of the year, carries as 


the case in past years. It also, fortunately, contains a review 
of the Proceedings of the 1950 Institute, which came off the 
press just in time to be included 

Phe Editor acknowledges his indebtedness to the Southern 
California Association for Better Radio and Television for 
making available for. publication the challenging article deal 
ing with the effects on children of the “Western Movie’ so 
frequently used on TV. Miss Blackstock has been with the 
California Department of Mental Hygiene for fifteen years 
and is better qualified than most to assay the effects of such 
\ programs 

It is generally agreed that the basis for the improvement of 
radio and TV programs lies in the development of discrimi 
nating listeners. Dr. Stein tells what she is doing along this 
line in her music classes in Springfield, Ohio. Perhaps a 
knowledge of her techniques will be of assistance to others 
who wish to aid in this area 

The work of the Joint Committee on Educational Tele 
vision has borne fruit since the March Journal went to press 
The Federal Communications Commission issued a public 
notice on March 22 which, among other things, proposed to 
allocate 209 TY channels for noncommercial educational use 
exclusively. Of these 209 channels, 82 are in the VHF band 
and 127 


vet, but are subject to hearings before the Commission en 


in the UHF band. The allocations are not final as 


bane at Washington, beginning May 23. However there is no 


reason to fear that the principle of reservation for educational 


purposes will be reconsidered since, in its notice, the FCC 
stated that “The need for noncommercial educational T\ 
broadcast stations has been amply demonstrated.” These 
channels are reserved for forty-six communities which are 
considered to be primarily educational centers, in accordance 
with the testimony presented by the Joint Committee on 
Educational Television 

While the FCC stated that it “recognizes that educational 
institutions need more time to enter T\ 
interests,” 


than do commercial 
there is grave danget that the pressure of com 
mercial interests may be too great to give education the 
time it requires to make plans and secure the necessary 
capital and operating costs 

\ number of letters from readers have reached the Editor 
recently. Here are a few excerpts 

Luther Weaver, 200 Globe Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minnesota, 
wrote: “IT noted [as you had warned us| that the President's 
Page has crowded out the 25 |approx.| items that used to 
appear inside the front cover of your AER Journal. There 
may be a reason for this, 1.e., the officers may have a reason 
for it but for this reader, your circulation manager would 
say: Names! ! and we'll produce the circula 
I know you have a problem to keep the magazine 
going, and | commend you for the way you are carrying 


Gave us names 
tion 


on, but I do not like to see propaganda usurping validly 
newsworthy items.” 
George Jennings, Chicago Radio Council, writes: “The 


finances of the Association being what they are, I suggest 


that a nominal charge be made for the wasted ‘white space’ 


surrounding by-lines of our several contributors. Does the 
type have to be quite so bold? Or a graduated system of pay 

ment might be arranged for by-lines of different type sizes 
Let the author decide!’ 


Blanche Young, Indianapolis public schools, says: “I’m 
glad to see the names of authors at the top of the article but 
the type could be much smaller and take less space. I don't 
mind the Who? Where? ete., if we 


people all the time in it.” 


didn't have the same 


Burton Paulu, Station KUOM, states: “I am in favor of 
listing the title and author of each article at the head rather 
than at the end of the article. | disapprove of the proposition 
that your ‘Who? What? Where? When ?’ be eliminated. This 
section is, | believe, both valuable and interesting.” 


This being the last number of the Journal for the current 
school year, the Editor wishes to take this means of thank 
ing all who have assisted him in making the magazine what 
it has been. Contributors, officers, readers—all have stimu 
lated him to put forth his best efforts to maintain the highest 


possible standards.—Tracy F. Tytrer, Editor 
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The President's Message 





REETINGS ON THE TENTH 

VERSARY of this 

There are many 
members of the AER 
ago, 
become affiliated since, and many 
AER as an 


ciation that can be of real service 


ANNI 
Association ! 
who have been 
since its mcep 


tion ten have 


years many who 
who 
are now looking to asso 
to all 
interested in furthering the values of 
radio as an aid to learning 

At such a poimt in the 
history of this Association, it is time 
to look back at the 


have 


significant 
services of those 


who made our present stature 
possible. To do so is dangerous, of 
course, for fear of inadvertently over 
a real 


contribution, perhaps not resulting m 


looking someone who has made 


the recognition truly due that service 
AER, top 
ship has always been strong Harold 
William B. Levenson, Dr 
Kathleen N Lardie, 


all concerned them 


Fortunately for leader 


Kent, Dr 
I. Keith 


(George Jennings 


lyler, 


selves vitally with making AIR a prac 
tical, working, and contributing organ 
ization. At every meeting, the above, 
along with such loyal workers as Ger 
trude G. Broderick, Dr. Franklin Dun 
ham, Blanche William D 
Boutwell, others, 
worked mightily to further the work of 
AER others, Dr. Sherman 
P. Lawton, Olive McHugh, Allen 
Miller, Judith C. Waller, still active in 


radio, who’s continuous work in the 


Young, 


and so many have 


There are 


interests of AER earn special credit. 
Editor, Dr 


Tyler, comes in for special mention 


Our Journal Tracy F 


long, loval, and too often un 


g, 
recognized service to AER 

This 
mention names of those who have done 
AER, 
in omitting someone 


for his 


is dangerous. To attempt to 


so much for must surely result 
[ am certain that 
we all know where credit is due, and 
that 


never be fully recompensed tor their 


recognize those deserving will 
efforts. Every member of the Associa 
tion 1s responsible for our success be 
cause of continued support throughout 


the years. 


To look at the past of AER ts to real 


ize why we exist. Ten years ago 


no semblance of organization existed 





that repre sented the interests of those 


concerned with the 


educational. values 
of radio. Certain groups concerned with 
specialized fields of the general area 
None 
problems of the 
consumer group who could make real 


use of the 


were In a formative 


with the 


stage was 


concerned 


products aot broadcasting 
and interpret these materials for those 
Too 


search of 


at the growing point of education 
many floundering im 
about the 


their 


were 
and 
AER 


came together to answer this need 


information materials 


techniques lor best use 

[t is only natural that the objectives 
in earlier years should have been much 
broader than they are today. It is only 
natural that efficient thinking should 
that path 


greatest need and largest representa- 


develop along where the 


tion exists. Today we are the only 


\ssociation with consumers as well as 
producers as members. Our consumers, 
for the most part, are the teachers 
throughout the country concerned with 


taking advantage of and making the 


best use of the output of the radio loud- 
speaker and television screen, for the 
benefit of the radio and TV consumer 
of tomorrow. Our producers are con 
cerned with the preparation of ma- 
terials suited to our consumers 
The cooperative effort of these two in- 
terests 1s a natural product of real 
worth to both 

In order best to attain these objec- 
tives, an understanding of the present 
situation in AER is imperative. In 
order to answer the specialized needs 


best 


| please turn to page 83] 
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2|st Radio Institute at Columbus 





University has been 
planning for nearly a year for 


H1O STATI 


one of the oldest and most im 
portant conferences of its kind in the 
nation Institute for Edu 
cation by Radio, which is scheduled to 
the Deshler-Wallick hotel 
in Columbus May 3-6 

For the first time in its 21 


the annual 
convene at 


vear-old 
history the University-sponsored gath 
title 
word “Television,” and it will be known 


ering will incorporate in its 


hereafter as the Institute for Education 


by Radio-Television, or TERT, in ab 
breviated form 


The special attention to be given to, 


TY during the 1951 sessions is indi 
cated in a brief glance at the advanced 
program outline 
April 7 by Dr. I. Keith 
time director of the institute and co 
ordinator of all radio activities at Ohio 
State University. Opening general ses 


which was released 


Ivler, long 


will 
deal with the much-debated question 


sion, on Thursday night, May 3, 


“How can the public interest best be 
served through television 7” 

Tentative plans, according to Dr 
Tyler, call for eight-minute discussions 
of that topic by a commercial TV ex- 
ecutive, an educator, a leading radio 
and television critic, and a prominent 
representative of the public at large 

Kenneth Bartlett, the 
radio and television center at Syracuse 


director of 


University, will again serve as discus 
sion leader of all [IE RT general sessions 

TV allocations, the subject of recent 
FCC hearings, will be discussed in a 
Friday night, May 4, general meeting 


b, General Telford Tavlor, New York 





AER Meetings at Columbus 
LER 
will be the Tenth 
Saturday, 


The big meeting at Columbus 
Lunch 
The AER 
will meet at 9:30 
May 3. A general 
meeting of AER, to which all members 
the Institute are in 
vited, will be held on Thursday, May 3, 
at 2 p.m 


\nniversary 
Mav 5 
Executive Committee 


eon on 


a.m. on Thursday, 


in attendance at 


\rrangements are being mace 
to have an outstanding speaker for the 
meeting 

The AER is sponsoring a clinic for 
10-watt educational stations on Satur 
day morning, May 5 


the 
‘ 


attorney who represented 
Educational 
at the Washington hearings. Theme of 
the session, arranged 


National 


Broadcasters, is “The 


the Joint 
Committee on Television 
jomtly by the 
Association of Educational 
Status of Edu 

lead-off man 
will be Seymour Siegel, NAEB presi 
dent and director of radio communica 
tions for the citv of New York. Robert 
Saudek, vice president of the American 
Broadeasting Company, is expected to 
represent 


cational Broadcasting.” 


commercial broadcasters im 
the discussion 
in the four 


Institute meetings will be 


Sharing honors with T\ 
day the na 


tional and = international emergency, 
with a general session on Friday morn 
May 4, 


an effective 


ine, entitled “Is hroadeasting 


medium for developing 
understanding among nations 2” 


William H. Whyte, Ir 


tor of / magazine 


: associate edi 


orti 


, will make the 


has presentation, and Benjamin 


Cohen, assistant secretary general for 


United Na 


tions, will he one ot the panel speakers 


public information at the 

New to the TERT program agenda 
will be 
one on edueational broadcasting in the 
national emergency chaired by WNYC’'s 


Seymour Siegel 


two special-interest meetings, 


Phe other, on broad 





Please Pay AER Dues! 
ONI 
all members whose 
May 1, 1951, 
will be 


Only reminder will be sent t 


dues are payable 
before and your prompt 


payment greatly appreciated 


Since a new national treasurer was 
elected in April and books will be trans 
ferred to the newlv-elected treasurer at 
AER in May 
all dues collected 


1951, will be turned over 


the annual meeting of the 
in Columbus, Ohio, 
before Mav 1, 
at that time 
In making plans for the publication 
of the AER and for other 
activities during the vear, 1951-52, the 


most 


Journal 


amount of dues available will be 
he Ipful to the budget committee 

I want to express my deep apprecia 
tion to all those who helped me during 
my term of office, especially to George 
Jennings who continued to carry on as 
treasurer during my illness and months 
office. Br 


rmure 


his term of 
YouNG, nati 


bevond ANCHI 


mal tre 


casting 
Morris 
sultant, 


and politics, will be led by 
Novik, New York radio con- 
and will have as speakers the 
radio directors of the Democratic and 
Republican National Committees - 
Kenneth Frye and Edward Engel. It is 
possible that the latter may constitute 
a special Institute session 

\lready scheduled as a special ses 
sion is the demonstration of a school 
telecast, under the direction of Martha 
Gable, assistant director of school and 
community relations, Philadelphia pub 
lic schools. It will be televised locally 
over WBRNS-TY, CBS outlet. 

In the discussion stage is a proposed 
simulcast of a “Columbus Town Meet 
ing” program on the subject of freedom 
and responsibility in handling the news, 
with an outstanding commentator as 
principal speaker 

As in years, a distinguished 
speaker also will be featured at the 
traditional dinner, to be held this year 
on Saturday night, May 5. Award win- 
ners of the 15th American Exhibition 
of Edueational Radio Programs will be 
announced at this time 

Judging of more than 400 recorded 
entries is currently in progress at 14 
evaluation centers the 


past 


throughout 
nation 

Institute Director Tyler estimates 
that approximately 800 will attend the 
1951 radio-TV conference, including 
representatives from colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the nation, broad- 
casters, civic leaders, and interested 
persons in allied fields 

The main objective of the Institute, 
he stresses, is to provide a common 
meeting ground for representatives of 
(liversified interests in broadcasting 
and telecasting, to stimulate open dis- 
cussion and techniques of benefit to all. 





AER Constitution Change 
Approved 

\ER members, with only five dis- 
the 
changes in the Constitution proposed 
and voted on by mail recently. Although 


senting votes, have approved 


only one-third of the 


eligible voters returned ballots, the vote 


approximately 


indicates acceptance of the changes by 
those sufficiently interested in the mat 
ter to mark and’mail in their ballots. 
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Effects on Children of TV Westerns* 





I ARI ALI MUTUALLY 


CERNED with television, a brash 


CON 


young thing, potentially mag 
nificent, but at present exhibiting all 
of the exasperating stupidity and genius 
ofa pre school child 
Television has grown so_ rapidly 


World War II that 


it has been impossible to consider the 


since the end of 


impact at any given time. Only within 
recent months have there been oppor 
the trends of effect 
on the family, the home, education, 


tunities to study 
rural and urban life, and various leisure 
By October, 1950, there 
were almost 8 million sets in use, and 


time activities 


in spite of any curbs this figure 1s 
steadily mounting 

Unquestionably we must accept the 
general premise that whatever is shown 
on television to be viewed by this vast 
audience is going to impress itself on 
that audience. It becomes the obligation 
then of a group such as this to concern 
itself with what is being shown; and 
more specifically your evaluating com 
mittee’s task to observe, to advise, and 
to pass judgment only after sober con 
sideration. We must also honestly face 
an overwhelming fact, that while there 
are other such groups as ours, as well 
as technically sound research 
that 


ot organizations 


groups 


with integrity, there are huge 


groups whose sole 
purpose is commercial exploitation. One 
need only to have been a casual reader 
of the press to see that this latter atti 
tude has been well represented in sur 
veys allegedly made by “scientific ex 
perts.”” Our findings cannot be super 
the 


entorcement 


ficial, as was statement made by 


a local law officer who 
made the broad generalization that tele 
vision was a good thing, because since 
have 
This attitude is 
borne out in the oft repeated remark 
that while Henry Ford scattered the 
American family all over hell’s half 


acre, television is bringing the family 


its popularity curfew violations 


been greatly reduced 


*An address before the Southern California Aasso- 
ciation for Better Radio and Television, April 4 
1951 


Gertrude M. Blackstock 


California Department of Mental Hygiene 


together again in the home 

One outstanding study, “Television 
and the Family” has recently been com 
pleted at the University of Southern 
California under the direction — of 
McDonagh of the Univer 
sity staff. This study found that while 
families were spending more time to 


Edward C 


gether it was not necessarily in a face 
to face relationship. In the evening in 
many homes the television set is mak 
ing the fammly an audience rather than 
an intimate group characterized by 
talking and confiding 
Table talk is greatly reduced so that 
the family members may rush away to 


spontaneous 


their chairs to view their favorite pro 
gram. This study together with several 
similar studies made in the East show 
ed that reading books.and magazines 
was greatly reduced, and that there was 
a significant trend in the decrease of 
overt participation in sports. I do not 
think that it is too great a generaliza 
tion to say that television ts tending to 
make life a vicarious living rather than 
an active one 

Significantly, the USC survey found 
again as did other surveys that 78 per 
cent of children of TV families look at 
television while only 48 per cent of teen 
agers do. Almost all families admitted 
mealtime and homework problems 

Time forbids me to go further into 
background material but unquestion 
ably children 
represents one of the biggest problems 
Jif they will 
accept their problem] as well as the 
parents and the public 


television's impact on 


facing the new industry 


It was impossible for your evaluat 
ing committee to ignore the dispropor 
tionate number of Westerns being 
shown on TV supposedly for children’s 
viewing, nor could we ignore that this 
was tied. in with a huge commercial 
ized activity that was making being a 
cowboy or cowgirl the be-all and the 
end-all of the child’s existence. Social 
acceptance is often based on the com- 
pleteness of the child's “western gear” 
and parents who might honestly admit 


they resented being forced into follow 
ing the pattern, did so, so that their 
little Joan and Johnny would be a part 
of the mob; meanwhile in varying de- 
grees hoping that the phase would pass 
But it hasn't passed and in contrast to 
other expected and accepted juvenile 
phases this one has snowballed, mush 
roomed, and far outlasted previous 
fads. 

We will admit that as children we 
had our cowboy heroes, too, but we 
saw them usually once a week and we 
had many other outlets and activities, 
we did not have a saturation of western 
movies two and three hours everyday 
of the week. Proponents of the Western 
movie like you to think that they are 
fine, wholesome, outdoor stories. What 
they actually are, are stories of crime 
and violence against a different back 
ground. Proponents tell you that they 
are “good” for children because the 
“hero” never shoots the “villain,” and 
that the “good” element always. tri 
umphs over the “bad.” I want to make 
the point that at the age at which the 
child is viewing this type of thing he 
has none or little experience to help him 
decide what is the good and what is 
the evil! T have discussed this problem 
with several senior clinical psycholo 
gists in the State Department of Mental 
Hygiene, each of whom told me that 
this exposure to violence has shown up 
in increasing regularity in test material 
of children of borderline mentality, un 
stable personalities, and adolescent pre 
psychotics. It began with the wide 
spread circulation of comic books and 
has continued through radio, and now 
has new impetus with the advent of 
Those who do not 
and there many, 
say, 


television. agree 
with us, 


quickly 


are will 
‘But these subjects are 
deficient or unstable anyway.” I want 
to make the second point that these 
children are with us, what each does 
in the community reaches us, and to 
point out that it is impossible to say 
what made him unstable except the 
whole chain of events that makes up his 
total life, part of which is most surely 
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the type of material that was fed to him 
on radio and now with even greater 
impact, on television. 

There have been in this community 
within the past few months three deaths 
directly attributable to cowboy movies 
A policeman was shot fatally by his four 
year old son, and the childish remarks 
made by this little boy indicate clearly 
that he had mimicked a scene that he 
had seen on TV. Two other cases in- 
volved the shooting of one child by 
another while watching TV, and again 
there was no judgment, only the copy- 
what had the 
screen. As the child reaches school age, 


ing of been seen on 
some of the copying disappears and he 
starts out on some original ideas but 
still without the background of judg 
ment. In this 
countless 


area, there have been 


simply acts of hangings, 


fights, robberies, injury to animals, 
and other aggressive acts which fortu 


did 


sequences because 


have serious con 


luckily 


nately not too 
cap pistols 
were used. 

It is quite probably true that there 
are fortunately only a few instances of 
really hostile aggressive acts ending 
in death or serious injury which we 
could argue in fact as being directly 
attributable to a Western 
movie, but indirectly the type of char- 


S| ecific 


acterization and situation portrayed in 
these ten to vear old poorly 
photographed movies is not what we 
think our children of today need. Are 
not they getting a completely distorted 
view of the development of the West ? 
Was it all rustlers? Thieves ? 
on the 


twenty 


Indians 
Mexican bandits ? 
Wars over water rights? If the pro 
ducers feel that they have to have their 


warpath ? 


heroes on horseback why not some 
thing really geared to the adolescent 
mentality and needs such as a filming 
of the delightful “Little 
Britches.” IT would like to repeat that 
probably one or even ten re 
Westerns hust the average 
child, but the constant repetition of 


storv. of 


issued 
wouldn't 


these stereotyped, violence laden situa 
tions in saturation doses does 

We saw what gangster movies did 
to children a decade ago. Are we going 
to sit serenely by and watch this same 
gross stupidity repeat itself? 

Growing children Go tieed a positive 
identification with a hero type figure, 
but let it be a real figure of substance 
and not an imaginary one cooked up 
out of a press-agent’s own immaturity ! 


There is a sin of omission also, for 
while commercialized interests are 
pouring out this type of movie onto 
the air, they are making it impossible 
for other types of entertainment to be 
presented. Let me quote from a recent 
article, “The Social Impact of Televi 
sion” by Frank Riley and James Peter- 
son: 


A parallel and equally fundamental ques- 
tion involves the basic and long-existing 
problem of the conditioned taste of the public 
Television has been called a window held up 
to life; but like any other medium of enter- 
tainment and information it is likewise a 
mirror. The problem of taste cannot be solved 
by the television industry alone. A television 
station depends on sponsors buy 
audiences to hear about their products; the 
audience turns the dials to programs it pre 
Within the same half-hour on a Sunday 
evening in Angeles, KECA’s Author 
Veets the Critic network program draws a 
minor rating of 2.7, while on KTLA a mellow 
Hopalong Cassidy film already rerun several 
times, can pull a rating of 50.5—with a maxi 
mum audience of 1,138,000, about equally di 
vided between men, women, and children 


sponsors, 


ters 


Los 


But we do not need to accept this 
type of answer 

In general our children of today are 
the children of parents who weathered 
two wars and a depression and in 
so doing have become over permissive, 
indulgent [and forgive me for offend 
ing you] and bluntly, lazy in the wp 
bringing of our children 
eration where discipline Was over re 


From a gen 


strictive and initiative was curbed, we 
came to a generation where the pendu 
lum has completed, I hope, the wide 
arc; and now is the time to take the 
middle course. “Changing ways with 

what real gains have we 
was the focus and the challenge 
of the annual conference of the Child 
Study Association of America, held in 
New York City on February 19 and 20 
The emphasis of all the conference dis 


children 


made i 


cussions was on the returning convic 
tion that children need parental control 
and guidance. There are two times in 
the children they are 
most teachable—-when they are inter 
ested and their curiosity is aroused ; and 
when they are made to feel that they 
are different from other children 


lives of when 


If we do not do something in the way 
of a united action against the type of 
life the Western movie is portraying 
and offer instead some positive factors 
which utilize the gains which the total 
society has made in the past 10 or 15 
vears then we are admitting that we are 
quite satisfied with the world as it is, 
filled with aggressions and _ hostilities 


This state has the largest Sgate prison 
in the world and one of the largest 
State Mental Hospital systems, and in 
our blindness only recently have we let 
either Of these Departments go into 
preventive work. But honestly, let us 
face some of the obvious issues and go 
much further back and begin where we 
should begin in childhood. In Decem- 
ber, 1950, 5,000 top drawer authorities 
on child welfare met in Washington, 
LD. C., for the Mid-Century Conference 
on Children and Youth and the confer- 
ence opened with these remarks by the 
President : 

We cannot insulate our children from the 
uncertainties of the world in which we live 
or from the impact of the problems which 
confront us all. What we can do and must 
do is to equip them to meet these problems, 
to contribute their part to the total effort, and 
to build up their inner resources of character 


which are the main strength of the American 
people 


This won't be done by the Western 
movie on TY, and it can't be done by 
other means as long as the Western 
movie monopolizes the time, the ener 
gies, and the interest of our children. 
It is a real challenge to this group to 
work for the elimination of these medi- 
ocre productions with suspected harm- 
ful trends and see them replaced by 
which will and 
stimulate the intellectual and character 
this 


programs entertain 


development of generation’s 


children. 


Stations Cited by Minnesota 


Radio Council 
Thirteen Minnesota radio personal 


ities, representing 10 broadcasting sta- 
tions, received citations for service to 
the Northwest from the Minnesota 
Radio Council at a meeting of Council 
members and station representatives 
Friday, March 2, in the WCCO audi- 
Minneapolis. Dr. Tracy F 
Tyler, president of the Council, pre 
sided 

The awards were the result of two 
months of monitoring Minnesota-pro 
duced radio programs by a state-wide 
committee of Council representatives 


torium, 


who organized listening groups, it was 
announced by Mrs. George B. Palmer, 
of Minneapolis, co-ordinator of listener 
activities for the Council 

Receiving citations in their respec 
tive areas were: 

E. W. Ziebarth, WCCO, news ana 
lyst, .dnalysis of the News; Cedric 

| please turn to page 84| 
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Educational Stations of the Nation—WSUI - KSUI 





Richard C. Setterberg and Staff 


State University of lowa 


N THI 
1951, find 
themselves virtually buried un 
Within an hour 
after their first newscast, WSUI news 
men returned to the air with a special 
hifteen minute storm round-up. Listen 
ers received the latest 


MORNING O} 


Marcu 12, 
lowans awoke to 


der two feet of snow 


information on 
the storm, road conditions, closing of 
schools, transportation and communica 
tion facilities, and other facts now s« 
vital to them. To listeners this speciai 
program was For 


nothing unusual 


more than thirty years they have been 
accustomed to this type of service from 
the State 


casting stations. The stations’ listeners 


University of lowa broad 


are located in the eastern half of lowa 
and the bordering states of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, [linois, and Missouri 
Early History—The State | 
sity of Lowa began regularly scheduled 
broadcasting early in 1919. At that time 
100 transmitter 
Prior to 1919 the University aired pro 


hiver 


it operated a watt 
grams transmitted in code. The station 
call letters were 9YA. Shortly there 
after the University applied for the call 
letters WSUT but had to the 
letters WHAA | becatise 
WSUT had been assigned to a steam 
ship transmitter. In 1925 the steamship 


use 
identifying 


was decommissioned and the Univer 
sity was given the letters it uses today 

\ very young man by the name of 
Carl H. Menzer came to the State Umi 
versity of 1917 and 
three degrees in Engineering. In 


earned 
192] 


he was asked to become director of the 


lowa in 


station, a position he holds to this day 
No story of the station is complete with 
In 1921 he was the entire staff 
of the station. He operated the trans 
the 
answered the mail, and laid lines for 


out him 


mitter, announced programs, 
remote broadcasts. As only one example 
of his many duties, prior to football 
broadcasts Menzer would have to trace 
the broadcast lines to the stadium be 
cause the students were in the habit of 
removing sections of the line to use as 
And at this early date the 
broadeast schedule was interrupted be 


fishing lines 


fore and after each tootball yaine while 
Menzer his the 


studio and the field 


mace way between 


In the early days studios were first 
located in the basement of the Physics 
Building, along with the first radio tele 
phone transmitter west of the Missis 
sippi. There were more than six 
or seven receivers in lowa capable of 
picking up the regular broadcasts. The 
next station the third 
the Building 

still intact and known today as the Old 
Gold Studios. The Memorial 
Union also housed station studios and 


not 


home was on 


floor of Engineering 


lowa 


offices 
Physical 
WSU! 


occupy a 


Facilities \t 
KSUI 


four 


present 
and studios and offices 


story Radio Building 
adjacent to the Engineering Building 
that was constructed in 1939 for this 
specific KSUI, the FM affili 


ate, began broadcasting in September of 


| ut] ONE 


1947. The Radio Building contains six 
studios staff 


trans 


and control rooms, a 


lounge, twelve offices, the FM 
mitter, a laboratory, a repair shop, 
equipment storage rooms, a garage, and 


‘| he 


operating 


large lobby six studios include 


two main studios, an an- 
nouncer’s booth, a classroom studio, an 
auditorium studio which seats 250 peo 
ple, and a complete production studio 
with an adjoining observation room 
seating fifty people 

Permanent 
WSUI-KSU1 
with the 
halls, Uni 


versity buildings making it possible to 
pick-up remote 


remote lines connect the 
master control 


field 


the lowa Union, and most 


room 


stadium, house, music 


broadeasts from more 
than 40 points on the campus. Remote 
lines are several 
WSUT's 
is located 
mile west of lowa City while the KSUI 
FM transmitter is located on the top 
floor of the Radio Building. This ar- 
rangement makes it possible to utilize 
FM relay if the line to 
the \WWSUT transmitter should go dead 
Both WSUT and KSUI have unlimited 
time, but WSUT normally broadcasts 


also connected to 
churches and 


5,000 watt 


city buildings. 


transmitter one 


an emergency 


from 8:00 in the morning until 10:15 at 
night and KSUI broadcasts from 2:00 
in the afternoon until 8:00 at night. 
Both stations remain on the air longer 
to carry broadcasts of special events. 
except for special University events 
the stations do not broadcast on Sun 
days. WSU1 is assigned the frenquency 
of 910 kiloeyeles; KSUT, 91.7 mega- 


cycles 


The administration of WSUI and 
KSUT is under the University’s Exten- 
sion Division headed by Dean Bruce F. 
Mahan 
by a radio board consisting of repre 
sentatives from all the colleges and the 
Department of Speech and the School 
of Journalism 


(seneral policies are outlined 


The actual operation of the stations 
is guided by Station Director Menzer 
with the assistance of Program Director 
Richard C. Setterberg, Chief Engineer 
S. John Ebert, and seven other full 
time staff members 

Programming 
years 


For nearly twenty 
Morning Chapel, a devotional 
program, has begun \WSUT’s broadcast 
day at 8:00 o'clock. Then, the WSUIT- 
KSUI news bureau presents its first 
of nine daily newscasts at 8:15. With 
the leased wires of the Associated Press 
and United staff of 15 
reporters, a complete coverage of the 
news is capably provided. The many 
serious and popular recorded music 


Press and a 


programs are planned in a mustc ji 
brary containing over 50,000 selections 
and a transcription service. \Women’s 
and children’s programs, sports news 
and contests, and coverage of all kinds 
ot special events, including concerts, 
lectures, convocations, classrooms, and 
dramatizations and discussions, — to- 
gether with many educational presenta- 
tions make up a typical fourteen and a 
quarter hour broadcast day. 

This latitude of programming is the 
result of a tried and proven philosophy 
\WSUT's programming is designed with 
these objectives in mind. First, to pro- 
vide educational programs on the levels 
of elementary, secondary, and adult 
education. Second, to extend the Uni- 
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versity’s research and teaching re- 
the state. Third, to 
broadcast University events of interest 
to the public 


intelligent, 


sources across 
And fourth, to provide 
conservative, and worth- 
while programs of entertainment 
\nother activity of WSUI for many 
vears that merits special attention has 
the University 
courses. Begun in 1923 as one of many 


heen broadcasting of 
pioneering adventures, several courses 
were broadcast from a central studio 
In 1928 broadcasting from classrooms 
began with a course in astronomy and 
one on the English novel. In 1930 a 
music appreciation course taught by 
Professor Phillip Greely Clapp, head of 
the Department of Music, took to the 
air. Professor Clapp is now broadcast 
the 
vear. The program is now an lowa tra 


ing his course for twenty-second 
dition. A classical literature sequence of 
courses has the record 


And in the early years special arrange- 


nearly same 
ments could be made in order to receive 
University credit for the courses. Other 
classroom broadcast features have been 
religion, history, political science, liter 
ature, and language courses 

In the fall of 1948, WSUI-KSUI 
joined with other educational stations 
and began an in-school broadcasting 
called Listen and Learn. This 
was planned with the co-operation of 
county school superintendents and was 
designed to supplement the curriculum 
of lowa rural schools. When the series 
began there were approximately 500 
pupils listening to the program. Now 
in its third year, the Listen and Learn 
series has an audience of over 5,000 
school children. 


series 


The series consists of ten 15 minute 
programs The programs 
cover the fields of history, literature, 


each week. 
health and safety, music, current events, 
science, social studies, and reading 
Kach the Listen and: Learn 
staff is host to the listeners at a Listen 
and Learn party held in 
Students from nearby 


spring 


studio “KE” 
schools are in- 
vited to spend an afternoon meeting 
the members of the staff and enjoving 
the entertainment provided. Those stu- 
dents who live too far away from Lowa 
City to attend the party, may join some 
of the fun by listening to a broadcast 
of the festivities. Last year 500 school 
children and their teachers literally fill- 
ed the studio 

For a young in-school series, it has 


done remarkably well, for not only has 
Listen and Learn achieved success and 
commendation in Lowa. The first two 
years produced first place award win- 
ners at the Institute for Education by 
Radio in Columbus, Ohio 
Training—-Programming is but half 
of the educational aspect of the State 
University of lowa’s broadcasting sta- 
tions, Distinctive educational 
stations is the training program con- 
ducted by WSUI and KSUIL. A major 
proportion of the WSUI-KSUL staff 
are students who are getting a practical 


among 


education in radio. Twice a year lowa 
students are given the opportunity to 
apply for positions on the student staff 
of the stations, and auditions are held. 
Those who qualify are put to work 
under the training and supervision of 
the ten full-time and 14 part-time staff 
members. Each year the stations pro 
vide opportunities for 150 to 200 stu- 
dents to secure training and practical 
experience in all phases of radio. 

With the exception of radio journal 
ism majors these students put in from 
four to twenty hours of work each week 
without academic credit. Radio jour- 
required to take 
courses in radio news in which they 


nalism majors are 


do work for the news bureau. Many of 


the students are radio journalism or 
radio speech majors who combine the 


practical experience at the stations with 


s 
pret My 


se 9? 


the background of radio theory which 
they get in the classroom. Many stu- 
dents combine the practical experience 
with a major in commerce, history, or 
English because they feel this will bet- 
ter prepare them for an intelligent posi- 
tion in radio, 

An example of the training program 
conducted by WSUT and KSUT is the 
procedure followed by prospective an- 
nouncers. Students desiring to become 
staff announcers must submit an appli 
cation and pass an audition. Those who 
pass the audition are given a_ three 
months’ course in radio announcing by 
the announcing supervisor. Members 
of this “B” staff meet each week to do 
practical work with tape recorders and 
discuss radio in general and the opera- 
tion of WSUI-KSUIT in particular. At 
the end of the course the members of 
the “B” staff are tested and given a 
final audition. Those who successfully 
pass these requirements are promoted 
to the “AB” staff. They then begin 
doing air work under the close super- 
vision of “A” staff announcers. When 
it is felt that they have sufficient experi- 
ence and poise, the members of the 
“AB” staff are moved up to the “A” 
staff. They are then qualified to work 
by themselves and meet any announcing 
situation. Other departments of WSUIT- 
KSUI conduct similar training pro- 
grams. 


i 
a 
a 
a 
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Station WSUI-KSUT stages a “Listen and Learn” party for five hundred rural 
boys and girls. 
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The students are encouraged to move 
from department to department during 
their years at the stations so they will 
gain a broad background in all phases 
of radio work. The students are also 
encouraged to present new ideas to the 
supervisory staff. Careful guidance of 
the enthusiasm and fresh outlook of the 
students has paid off in ideas for better 
programming and more efficient  sta- 
tion operation 

Upon graduation those students with 
ability who have made the most of the 
WSUI 
KSUI can secure good positions in the 
WSUI-KSUL train 


ing is recognized by most radio stations 


opportunities available at 


radio profession 


in the country, and many of them write 
WSUI-KSUI each year expressing a 
desire for graduating students to fill 
positions on their staff. A student who 
graduated last year, for example, took a 
position as night news editor on a CBS 


watt station. 


alumni 


50,000 Other WSUI- 
KSUI now station man- 
agers, program directors, newscasters, 
writers, sports directors, and produc- 
tion directors in 


are 


radio and television 
throughout the country. A 
thorough training program and ex- 
ceptional training facilities have en- 
abled State University of Iowa stu- 
dents to secure good radio positions. 
Future Plans—The State Univer- 
sity of lIowa’s broadcasting stations 
have made much progress since these 


stations 


early days and are always planning for 
the future. An application for a tele- 
vision station was made just prior to 
the 1948 and will, it is 
hoped, be forthcoming when the freeze 


“freeze” in 


is removed. Plans have been made for 
new studios in the University’s pro- 
posed communication building, part of 
which will be 


constructed next year 


The proposed studios will provide ex 


panded space for the operation of 
WSUI and KSUI as well as facilities 
for television and facsimile. 

As one of the oldest stations in the 
country, WSUI well could stop to re- 
flect on its past, but at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa the emphasis is on the 
present and future of educational radio. 
The vast potentialities of television, the 
still undeveloped programming  pos- 
sibilities in radio—these are constantly 
being explored by WSUI and*KSUI. 

As seen by WSUI-KSUI the goal of 
education radio is two-fold: to plan 
and produce intelligent, mature, and 
worthwhile radio; and to train intelli- 
gent and competent people to enter 
the radio profession. 

That is a picture of WSUI and 
KSUIT, the State University of lowa’s 
radio stations, anticipating their future, 
but with a humble awareness of the 
inherent responsibilities of broadcasting 





Listening Discriminately to Music 





Gertrude Emilie Stein 


Snyder Park Junior High School, Springfield, Ohio 


HE WRITER COMPILED RECENTLY 
a carefully selected and comprehen 
sched 
Mimeo 
graphed copies of this schedule were 
given to all the students in the music 
classes of the Snyder Park junior high 
school, Springfield, Ohio 


radio-television music 


ule from 


sive 


Various sources 


In this school a certain number of 
home listening radio or television re 
ports are required of the students in 
the required music classes. Also certain 
oral reports and discussions about the 
programs are carried on occasionally 
in the classroom 

These listening or “consumer” activ 
ities are carried on in order that young 
audiences which will, as a whole, form 
the adult listening audience, or become 
consumers of music rather than per- 
formers, will become acquainted with 
the programs over mechanical 
media, and that they will acquire the 
habit of selective listening. [It would 
seem that a listening schedule and simi 
lar class activities might be worked out 
for other subject fields, such as drama. | 

The students, the writer 
covered, not only gain from following 
such a but automatically, 


hest 


has dis 


schedule, 


their parents and brothers and sisters, 
because they are likely to be in the 
home when the programs are turned on. 
Recently a broadcast of America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air discussed the 
topic, “Is Television an Asset or Lia- 
bility to Education?” One of the par- 
ticipants, Dr. Charles A. Siepmann, 
New York University, was asked the 
question, “What Can Be Done by 
School People to Cause a Sponsor to 
More Educational Programs 
Rather Than Entertaining Ones?” 
His reply 


Present 


belief that 
there’s a tremendous job for education 
to do to build up its audiences through 
the school systems ; the encouragement 


indicated his 


of effective listening, and selective lis- 
tening among their students; the en 
couragement of correspondence; the 
organization of listening groups or 
viewing groups throughout the country 
to express the will of the public in 
terms of its differential character, rather 
than in the terms of a mass, as it is 
now treated. 

Although Dr. Siepmann’s specific 
reference is to television programs, it 
seems certain that his comments would 
apply equally to radio. 


From an investigation made by the 
author of 200 recent high school grad- 
uates regarding the carry-over of sec 
ondary school music to adult life she 
found that factors responsible for the 
present likes or favorable attitude to 
ward music of the graduates to have 
been outstanding performers on the 
radio [at that time television was not 
quite so prevalent as it is today]. Sixty 
five out of two hundred recent gradu- 
ates showed this radio influence as the 
primary factor for their likes of music 
| Second in rank were noted the parents, 
and third, movie singers and instru 
mentalists. | 

Although the programs listed in the 
music schedule are by stations listened 
to in the Springfield, Ohio, area, lis- 
teners in other localities could make 
use of the schedule since most of the 
programs listed are network programs 
One exception would be those presented 
by WOSU, the Ohio State University 
Station, which has unusually rich offer- 
ings in music. Interested readers are 
invited to write for a copy of the 
schedule. 

It seems to this writer that it is the 
school’s responsibility to make avail- 
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able to students and parents lists of 
the best offerings over radio and tele- 
vision, thus helping to build selective 
listening audiences, so that those in 
charge of programs, commercial and 
sustaining, will be encouraged to sched 
ule not only entertaining but educa- 
tional programs as well 

Students should 
with a vast body 


familiar 
of musical literature 


become 
by listening to recordings in school 
They should learn musical terminology, 
names and other data concerning out- 


standing masters of composition, living 
performers, and the like 

It might be said that certain series 
of radio music programs which deserve 
the support of educators have either 
been taken from the air, scheduled at 
an unfortunate hour, or changed from 
a live broadcast to a tape recording. 

As is highly recommended by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs for 
its membership, it seems that educators 
also should write to the radio and net 
work offices stating their preferences 


for a high type of serious music, and 
request the proper scheduling of good 
programs either taken off or reduced 
m importance Letters of appreciation 
regarding these programs will help 
substantially in keeping them on the 
air. 

This is a definite and tested program, 
which, in the opinion of the writer, 
is certain to have an influence on pro 
gramming. When all teachers make use 
of this technique its influence will be 
far reaching. 





Educational Stations of the Nation— KSAC 





Helen Hostetter and Robert Hilgendorf 


Kansas State College 


HEN 
TRA* 


FIRE DESTROYED ITS 
\SMITTER FACILITIES early 

in the morning of November 
17, 1950, Station KSAC, the 
“voice” of Kansas State College in 
Manhattan, was stilled temporarily for 


Radio 


the first time in almost 26 vears of con 
tinuous operation. 

The disastrous fire, which caused a 
loss of nearly $50,000, came almost two 
weeks to the the 
would have 26th 


day before station 


celebrated its anni 
versary 

Even before the fire was out, station 
officials were at work, planning the job 
of rebuilding. Equipment firms were 
contacted, college maintenance crews 
went to work cleaning away the debris, 
and then the Kansas State Emergency 
Fund board voted unanimously to ap 
propriate funds for the 
project. That the 
needed, and in 59 days, 


rebuilding 
light 
was 


was green 
KSAC 
back on the air. 

On January 15, radio listeners again 
heard an announcer saying, “You are 
listening to KSAC, the voice of Kansas 
State College in Manhattan...” KSA( 
back on its full 3'4-hour-a-day 
schedule 


Was 


The new transmitter was the first in 
a series of improvements in the physical 
facilities of KSAC. During the last three 
vears, the station has added new studio 
equipment tape contro] 
console, turntables, microphones, air- 
conditioning—and has remodeled its 
Also added were 
Press radio service, a remote newsroom 
studio, and remote installations which 


rec wrders, 


studios. Associated 


make direct broadcasts possible from all 
key campus points. 

KSAC shares time on 580 kilocycles 
with Station WIBW_ of 
Topeka. The College station normally 


commercial 


operates three and a half hours daily, 
but often does special broadcasts in 
addition to the regular daily schedule 
\ll conference football games and all 
home basketball games are broadcast 
by KSAC personnel, as are many spe 
cial musical events, conferences, and 
meetings on campus. 

Two years ago, schedule shifts were 
made to enable KSAC to carry broad 
casts of all-college assembly programs 
During the past two years, the station 
has carried assembly talks by such out 
standing figures as Chancellor Robert 
M. Hutchins of the University of Chi 
cago; Chancellor Kurt Schusch 
nigg, Charles F. Kettering, President 
James B. Conant of Harvard, Mrs. Kil 
lian Gilbreath, and many other leaders 


von 


in the fields of science, education, in 
dustry, and political science 

KSAC divides its three and a halt 
hour daily schedule into three segments 
The first seginent is presented Mon 
day through Saturday, 9:30 to 10-30 
a.m. This program is The Homemakers’ 
Hour, and economics 
specialists at Kansas State College, in 
addition to other educational and in 
formational features. A 15-minute 
slanted toward the home 
maker, with emphasis on price trends 
and marketing information for the 
homemaker, a comprehensive weather 
round-up, and brief market summary, is 


features home 


newscast, 


presented at 10:00 a.m. each day. A 
program of poetry appreciation pre 
sented by a member of the Department 
of English faculty is a weekly feature, 
while Charles Stratton, 
and musicologist in the De 
partment of Music, and KSAC staff 
pianist, presents a quarter hour of piano 
music twice weekly, Other programs 
each week 
provement 
recreation, 


Professor 
pianist 


are devoted to home im- 
and 


home 


interior decoration, 


management, foods 
nutrition, clothing and _ textiles, 
child welfare and family relationships, 
and many other subjects. One of the 
station's most popular features is The 
Children’s Storybook Parade, which is 
a program of children’s literature, 
dramatized by the children themselves. 

The mid-day broadcast of Station 
KSAC is from 12:30 to 2:00 p.m. The 
12:30 to 1:30 period, Monday through 
Friday, is the Harm Hour, Agricultural 
specialists at Kansas State cover the 
entire field of farming with timely sug 
Also fea 
tured are “on the spot” recordings of 


and 


gestions to Kansas farmers 


improved farm and home practices, top 
agricultural events, and farm and home 
“success” Various state and 
federal agricultural agencies also pre 
sent regular programs on the Farm 
Hour. A complete news and market 
round-up is presented at 1 p.m. each 
day. 

The College Of The Air is heard 
Monday through Friday from 4:30 to 
5:30 p.m. During this hour general 
educational programs of many college 
departments are aired. 


stories. 


Roundtables, 
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book reviews, musical programs, news, 
student activities, world 
cussions, news commentary 


affairs dis- 

all are in- 
cluded in this hour-long broadcast, as 
are many other features. An outstand 
ing feature is a weekly program pre 
sented by Kansas high schools. Forty 
schools took part in this program last 
year. 

A growing volume of mail and an 
increasing number of 
monthly program schedules indicates 
a widening acceptance of KSAC’s pro 
grams by Kansas listeners 

This year of 1951 will be the 39th 
in which information has been broad- 
cast from the College. But 39 


requests for 


years 
ago [in 1912] the only information was 
about the weather and it was sent by 
code rather than by voice, and from a 
short wave station set up in the Physics 
Department in Denison hall 

That news was picked up by ham 
operators within a 150-mile radius on 
their crystal sets. If the news concerned 
sudden freezes or blizzards or floods 
these ham operators would then relay 
the information to those of the com 
munity who would be directly affected 

World War I silenced this station 
but it was reincarnated in 1921 by Eric 
Lyon, a newcomer in the Physics De 
partment. It was just a 100-watt radio 
telephone station, christened WTG. But 
it made possible for the first time the 
experimental broadcasting of voices and 
music from the C« lege And these oc 
casional programs could be heard by 
Kansans with crystal receiving sets 

About that time Kansas’ first radio 
station, KFKB, was installed only 34 
Milford—by Dr. John 
R. Brinkley, of “goat gland” fame. It 
was a powerful station and its effec 
tiveness in covering the state made cer 
tain K-Staters eye it enviously. 

“With such a KSAC we 
could greatly improve our services to 
the state,” they commented, “but get 
ting the state to appropriate money for 


miles away—at 


station at 


such a project would be tough.” 

Three young however, had 
faith that they could demonstrate the 
value of such a station so clearly that 
state officials would be glad to under 
write it. They were Extension Editor 
Sam Pickard, Eric Lyon, and a young 
Extension horticulturist, Wil- 
liams. 

They arranged for the first radio 
broadcast by remote control from this 
campus, using telephone lines 


men, 


Louis 


on Feb 


ruary 11, 1924. The first stumbling 
block was the inadequate telephone line 
from Junction City to Milford. The 
telephone company was loath to pro- 
vide the line unless costs were under- 
written. The three-of-great-faith each 
contributed $50 to the cause, and clear 
broadcasts were soon being made over 
KFKB via telephone. 

Mr. Pickard did most of that first 
remote control broadcasting. He acted 
as a roving reporter, gathering agri- 
cultural information and relaying it to 
his farm But others also 
helped, especially Dr. George Gemmell 
of the Home Study Department, who 
worked up a series of 10-week lecture 
courses 


audience 


If some specialist left for a field trip 
and sent his radio script to young 
Pickard, ‘tis said that this amateur pro- 
gram director hugely enjoyed imper 
sonating the absent one 

Interspersed between these talks on 
problems of agriculture were various 
numbers contributed by the Music De- 
partment. 

So enthusiastic 


the farm lis- 
teners about those pioneering programs 
and so vocal about 


were 


their enthusiasm 
that the state readily underwrote an 
educational broadcasting station here at 
K-State—one of the first in the nation. 

The University of Kansas was also 
a beneficiary of this demonstration 
project; when it said, “Me, too!” state 
officials at the same time allocated funds 
for a station in Lawrence. 

KSAC went on the air December 1, 
1924, as a 500-watt station and _ re- 
ceived its license January 27, 1925. 

These young radio pioneers also 
went to Topeka to broadcast the in- 
auguration of Governor Ben Paulen by 
telephone with KSAC, 
since Topeka as yet had no radio sta- 
tion. It was the first time that a Kansas 
inaugural ceremony had been 
cast and the service greatly pleased 
Governor Paulen and the GOP. 

Pickard left soon to head up the radio 
work of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and eventually to become a vice 
president of CBS. Dr. Gemmell served 
as KSAC program director for 18 
months, then Lisle lL. Longsdorf left 
an advertising agency in Minnesota to 
take over that duty. 


connection 


broad 


Under Longsdorf’s direction radio 
service expanded rapidly. In 16 months 
on October 30, 1928—-KSAC became 
a 1,000-watt station for daytime broad- 


casts, and shifted to a more desirable 
spot on the broadcasting band, to 580 
kilocycles. 

Its power was again increased in 
October, 1947—this time to 5,000 
watts, with a potential audience of 5 
million persons. 

Today a network of lines connects 
the president's office and those of most 
of the deans with the broadcasting sta- 
tion on the top floor of Nichols hall. 
So far as is known, ours is the only 
land grant college to have such a setup. 

The original purpose of the station 
to bring the College to the people 
still serves as the tuning fork for test- 
ing program plans, says Mr. Longs- 
dorf. But student training has become 
an important second aim. Station 
KSAC makes a valuable laboratory for 
students of — electrical 
speech, and journalism. 


engineering, 


A year-long study of listening habits 
of people in six counties, made in 1947, 
indicated that 80 per cent of farm 
families listened to KSAC at some 
time; that 55 per cent of the women 
listeners and 40 per cent of the men 
listeners get farm and home broadcasts 
from no other station; that 26 per cent 
of the families who do listen attribute 
some improved practices to KSAC 
programs. 

And there’s where television comes 
in—to bring into the College radius 
some of that 20 per cent of the families 
who say they never tune in on KSAC, 
and to increase the number who apply 
what they hear. 

‘Before — this ended, 
K-State’s TV programs should be 
reaching most of the state through a 
chain of satellite stations,” says Prof. 
R. G. Kloeffler, head of the depart- 


decade has 


ment of electrical engineering, who has 
directed the experimental television 
work from its beginnings here. 

The first work in TV here was in 
1931. Some of the broadcasts in 1932 
on the 20-50 kilocycle band reached as 
far as Maine and Texas. A 100-foot 
vertical antenna built late in 1932, how 
ever, brought better results over short- 
er distances. 

“Satisfactory” picture signals were 
reported by amateurs in Oklahoma, 
Missouri, and Illinois. | Those pictures, 
by the way, were mostly of pretty girls 


and were about twice postage stamp 
size. | 

| a be 
most of the experimental work in those 


Paslay [now of Dallas] did 
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» years, with Maurice W. Horrel [now 
of Detroit] taking the lead from 1935 
to 1938. 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission in 1941 granted the College a 
permit for experimental operation on 
Channel 1, one of the original 13 chan- 
nels. Since channel & would permit 
superior work, however, Professor 
Kloeffler has requested a shift to that 
spot. So far no one has protested our 
being assigned in that VHF [very high 
frequency] part of the radio spectrum, 
he reports, so “after the FCC hearing 
we may have it for our work.” 

Seven major educational associations 
including such powerful groups as the 
National Education Association and 
the National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters have been urging the FCC 
to reserve part of all TV facilities for 


noncommercial educational use. It now 
appears that their will be 
granted, 

Even though our license would be for 
experimental 


request 


work, we could easily 
shift to commercial programs, Professor 
Kloeffler explained, but we would then 
have to put on a minimum of 12 hours 
a week of programs-—2 hours a day. 

In preparation for that time three 
courses are already being offered in the 
speech department at Kansas State 
College: Survey of Television, Tele- 
vision Programming, and Television 
\cting. 

The possibilities for adult education 
through television as well as for teach- 
ing on the campus are practically 
breath-taking, declare all who are plan- 
ning ways of exploiting this new edu- 
cational medium. 





Events—Past and Future 





Celebrates 250th Anniversary 

Station WDTR, Detroit public 
schools, is playing its part in celebrat 
ing this vear the 250th anniversary of 
Detroit. 

Two program series presented this 
year by Station WDTR, among others 
commemorating this important anni- 
versary, are The Detroit Story 
inary 


imag- 
visits to famous places in the 
metropolitan area where an authority 
reviews with students the history and 
significance of the place being visited ; 
and Honor the Name—dramatizations 
of events in the lives of famous early 
Detroiters for whom a_ public school 
has been named 


Indianapolis Schedules School 
Radio Listener's Week 


School Radio Listener’s Week is to 


be held May 14-18, 1951, in Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, according to an an- 
nouncement by Blanche Young, radio 
consultant, Indianapolis public schools, 
and AER treasurer. 

During this week exhibits of radio 
utilization projects will be placed in 
windows of radio equipment dealers 
and other stores in the community 
centers nearest each elementary school 
building. 

Assisting the Indianapolis schools in 
the project are the Indianapolis Coun 
cil of the PTA and the Electric League 
of Indianapolis. 

The project is administered by seven 


district PTA chairman who, in turn, 
work with the radio chairmen of the 
individual schools in each district 

The plan calls for the PTA radio 
chairman, working with the radio co 
ordinator of each school, to call on the 
radio equipment dealers in each neigh- 
borhood, determine the number and 
size of exhibits desired, assist in the 
preparation of exhibits, and arrange for 
the transportation of the exhibits to 
the stores. 

Suggestions concerning the radio 
utilization exhibits include the use of 
original drawings, stories, photographs 
of listening classes |such as rhythm 
bands], scrapbooks, letters, clay and 
paper objects, and the like 
noted that 
dramatizations 


It is also 
discussions and 
the listening 
period, no exhibits will be available 
In such cases, a poster with a list of 
the teachers, number of lis- 
teners, and sample handbooks would 
make an interesting display 


where 
fc he mw 


rooms, 


Contest Draws 400 Radio 
Programs 

More than 400 recorded entries of 
programs aired over U. S. and Cana 
dian radio stations during the past 
year were submitted for the 15th an- 
nual American Exhibition of Educa- 
tional Radio Programs, according to 
Dr. I. Keith Tyler of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

The yearly exhibition is held in con- 


junction with the Institute for Educa- 
tion by Radio sponsored by the Uni- 
versity and directed by Dr. Tyler, Pur- 
pose is to stimulate the broadcasting 
of significant educational programs by 
presenting awards of merit to exhibi 
tors of the outstanding series. 

\wards will be announced May 4 at 
the 1951 meeting of the Institute, which 
will be held at the Deshler-Wallick 
hotel in Columbus, May 3-6. Award- 
winning programs will be available for 
listening in the Institute audition 
rooms. 

The programs were en 
tered by 146 individual exhibitors, ap- 
proximately half of them commercial 
stations. A breakdown by program 
classification reveals that 61 were cul 
tural programs, covering art, science, 
literature, and music. Sixty of the en- 
tries dealt with personal and_ social 
problems and 47 were special 


recorded 


one 
time” broadcasts. Fourth most popular 
category was that of public issues. 

valuation of the entries is being 
made by cooperative judging centers 
located in various cities throughout 
the nation, which are headed by well- 
known authorities in radio education. 

“Live” judging of some 250 addi- 
tional radio and television programs, 
heard on national networks in the U.S. 
and Canada, is done by special com- 
mittees in the New York area. 





|continued from page 74| 

of certain areas of the broad field in 
which we are all interested, specialized 
organizations have grown and become 
strong, adopting as the function of each 
the greatest service to the particular 
interest represented by its membership. 
The work in each of these has been 
significant and of real service. AER 
remains as the largest of all of these, 
concerned with an area not touched by 
others. 

li was felt that AER must face its 
responsibility squarely, and in order to 
do so efficiently it must reorganize itself 
best to meet the challenge. We are in 
the process of that reorganization now. 
Certain significant steps have been 
taken. Others, it is expected, will be 
taken in the near future. Whatever is 
done administratively by the Associa- 
tion will be in the direction of recog- 
nizing the change in time and emphasis 
so as to serve, in the best possible man- 
ner, this unique 
group that is AER. 


consumer-producer 
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The future of AER reflects con- 
fidence that the challenge passed on 
from the past and faced by the present 
will be met completely. At the present 
writing, the future administration is 
unknown. However, the candidates for 
office have demonstrated their ability 
and willingness to serve for the best 
interests of all. | am confident that we 
are emerging as a real force for the 
benefit of broadcasting as an influence 
in education.—_Joun C. CRABBE. 





{continued from page 77| 
Adams, WCCO, news reporting and 
talent opportunity [Stairway to Star 
dom|; Leonard Engebretsen, WDGY, 
children’s -entertainment, “Uncle Len 
Max Karl, WTCN, secondary 
classroom reception, 
Veeting of the Air; Arleth Haeberle, 
WTCN-T\ \M, special interest 
to women, round the Town; Jimmy 
Valentine, KSTP-TYV, youth program, 
Jimmy's Junior Jamboree; Ray Chris 
tensen, KUOM, music, Afternoon Con 
cert; Ralph Moffatt, WCCO, popular 
music, Midnight in Minneapolis; Shel 
don Goldstein, KUOM, entertainment 


ny; 
Junior Town 


and 
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in drama, University Drama Guild; 
Betty T. Girling, KUOM, Minnesota 
School of the Air, Penny and Paul; 
Stuart Lindman and Dick Stevens, 
WMIN, semi-classical Hearts 
and Home; Randy Norris, KSTP, 
KTIS, KFAM, KROY, KVOX, 
health education, Enjoy Living |chil- 
dren’s health quiz show, produced by 
the Minneapolis Public Schools, Made- 
line Long, director | 


music, 


“Thousands of hours of listening 


time were invested. by the members of 


the Council and representatives of other 
organizations who undertook the as- 
signment of evaluating our local pro- 
grams,” Mrs. Palmer said. “These cita 
tions represent a sincere effort to ex- 
press the gratitude of the radio audi- 
ence in Minnesota to our own 
standing radio personalities.” 


out- 


\ resolution passed at the meeting 
expressed appreciation to Minnesota 
broadcasters for their assistance in 
broadcasting Council-sponsored United 
Nations and world affairs programs 





Reviews 





Education on the Air, 1950. O 
Olson, Editor, Columbus 10: 
State University 


Joe 
Ohio 
1950. viii+ 479 pp 
rhe proceedings of the \nnual 
Institute for Education by Radio are reported 
in Education on the Air, 1950, published by 
Ohio State University, the institution spon 
oldest of 
radio conferences 


Pwentieth 


soring this 


American educational 


Each year at the beginning of May hun 
dreds of people interested in radio education 
come to Columbus from all 
United States as well as 
other 


parts of the 
from Canada and 
This volume reports 
Institute's important 
resumés of its sectional 
meetings, and lists the awards given in the 
accompanying Exhibition of Recordings 


foreign countries 
verbatim most of the 


sessions, provides 


Of what use is such a book? To those peo 
ple attending the Institute, it offers a chance 
to make second appraisals of meetings which 
had to be judged initially “on the fly,” as 
well as an opportunity to find out what went 
on at sessions delegates were unable to at- 
tend personally. Did “X” really say as little 
as he seemed to be saying last May? Were 
the remarks from the floor of “A” and “B” 
and perhaps of “C” and “D” also—as much 
Chamber of Commerce horn-blowing as they 


appeared to be at that certain Deshler 
Wallick ballroom discussion? It all stands out 
in sharp perspective eleven months and 479 
pages later! 

Education on the Air also put down in 
permanent form many ideas and much infor 
mation which otherwise might be lost. And 
let there be no doubt about it, much that 
goes on at Columbus is worthy of record! 
For example, Dwight Herrick’s report on 
radio in post-war Japan [pp. 43-54]; the 
variety of information about educational tele 
vision interspersed throughout the sessions ; 
R. R. Lowdermilk’s instructive meeting on 
magnetic recording [pp. 271-306], including 
among other things some fascinating data on 
recording television programs on tape [pp 
301-20]; and an excellent set of papers on 
radio research in the session arranged by 
Dallas W. Symthe [pp. 389-412] 

What no yearbook can report, of course, 
are the corridor conversations and barroom 
bull-sessions which many institute goers 
especially the older hands—seem to find most 
valuable of all. But in spite of this unavoid 
able omission, Education on the 
a well-edited 
education's 


fir remains 
good job of 


oldest 


reporting radio 
and this reviewer be 
lieves best—national radio institute-—Burton 
PAULU, manager, Station KUOM, University 
of Minnesota 





Idea Exchange 





New Book Series by 
Pittsburgh Junior League 

The Junior League of Pittsburgh has 
just announced a series of dramatic 
transcriptions of 


children’s classics, 
with Books. The series is to be 
nationally distributed to other Junior 
Leagues, radio stations, schools, librar- 
ies, and other organizations desiring 
it. Present plans call for a June release 
date 


Fun 


The project consists of thirteen rec- 
ords, professionally acted and produced 
by William Beal, Packaged Programs, 
Inc., the titles of which were chosen 


by leading educators and_ librarians 
from all over the country. Each record 
is a fifteen minute adaptation of an in- 
cident from one of the following books : 
Black Beauty, Toby Tyler, King of the 
Golden River, King Arthur, The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow, Robin Hood, 
Hans Brinker, Kidnapper, Tom Saw- 
yer, David Copperfield, Captains Cour- 
ageous, Swiss Family Robinson, and 
The Last of the Mohicans. 

The series is designed for the enjoy- 
ment and children be- 
tween the ages of six and twelve. How- 
ever, from experiments conducted in 


education of 
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Pittsburgh, older and younger chil- 
dren have been fascinated by this out- 
standing series. Similar live series have 
been produced by Children’s Bookshelj, 
another radio project of the Junior 
League of Pittsburgh, and have re- 
ceived four awards for production ex- 
cellence. 

For educational use, the series is ac- 
companied by a Teacher's Manual 
which summarizes each transcription, 
gives the historical background of each 
book, and suggests further associated 
studies and activities. 

Each of the thirteen transcriptions 
in the Fun with Books series is re- 
corded at 33% rpm, and runs 14 
minutes and 30 seconds. The series is 
available for broadcast or for non-air 
use. Readers interested in securing fur 
ther details should write to Mrs. Hugh 
EK. Replogle, Junior League of Pitts- 
burgh, Joseph Horne Company, Stan 
wix Street and Penn Pitts 
burgh 22, Pennsylvania 


Avenue, 


WDTR Presents UN Programs 
Station WDTR, Detroit 

schools, is presenting five 

Nations radio each 


public 
United 


programs week 


These broadcasts are made possible by 
a cooperative arrangement with local 
stations and the United Nations Radio 
Division. 

The weekly schedule is as follows: 
Monday —UN Today : 
Memo from Lake Success ; 

UN Story; Thursday 
UN; and Friday 


Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Spotlight on 
UN Highlights. 


Newark Begins TV Production 

The Newark Board of Education 
and Station WATY began on-March 
7 a series of half-hour television pro- 
grams which are being aired Wednes- 
days through June 27. On March 7 
and alternate Wednesdays, Report to 
Parents is a “‘live” show presenting 
Newark teachers and school children 
On March 14 and alternate \Wednes- 
days, the program is made up of educa 
tional films used as teaching aids in the 
schools. Report to Parents, which is 
presented from 11 :00-11:30 a.m., is 
planned for adult viewing and has these 
specific purposes : 

lo g.ve parents a first-hand picture of tech 


niques and materials 


Newark schools 


used in teaching in 


To give school children, through participa- 
tion in the broadcasts, an additional educa 
tional experience. 

To give teachers, supervisors, and other 
school personnel, through participation in the 
broadcasts, an opportunity to use a 
medium for education, 


new 


lo give school personnel and lay groups 
interested in education, through careful ob- 
servation and evaluation, an opportunity to 
judge the value to formal education of these 
new media for learning. 

“Reports” are being made in the fields 
of music, art, health, spelling, physical 
education, and other subject fields. 
Each program presents a true picture 
of school situations and techniques of 
teaching. The final program will be a 
discussion, by parents and educators, 
of the classroom use of television and 
other new aids to learning as demon- 
strated in this series. 

Report to Parents is planned and 
produced by the Department of Librar- 
Aids, and for the 
Board of Education. Mrs. Roberta B 
Freund heads this project 


ies, Visual Radio 


for the 
schools and Robert B. Macdougall, di- 


rector of educational activities, WATYV, 
for the station. 





Members 


Education. 





both old and new 


1941-1951 


AER TURNS A MILESTONE! 


/ ANNIVERSARIES are a good time for reflection and as we examine the record of 


our affiliate, The Association for Education by Radio-Television, we in the FREC 

are happy to applaud its members for a decade of outstanding achievement. 
Comprising as AER does, the only professional organization of men and women 

devoted to promoting the use of radio, and more recently, of television, as instru- 


ments of learning. there is every reason to predict a brilliant future. 


FEDERAL RADIO EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


Office of Education 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


are cordially invited to utilize the many services 
of the FREC, through the Radio and Television Services of the U. 


S. Office of 
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